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ABSTRACT " 

Five Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA)/Local Education Agency (LEA) prcgrams designed to provide 
youth with employment-related services were reviewed. Onsite visits 
were conducted to assess program development and iKplementation in 
Houstonr Worcester (Massachusetts) , Hinnescta, Fairfax County 
(Virginia) , and Los Angeles. (Each area review is reported in depth.) 
A summary of the reviews found that (1) the Youth iBElcyuent and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) has ccctribtted to improved CETA 
communications with the public schools; (2) YEDE A . provides 
opportunities, for the educatio'n and employment/training ccomunities 
to have substantial impact on the guaiity of ed tcatipn and training 
for youth; (3) the coop erativen ess of previous relationshapSr 
community size ^ and degree of prior preparation coutribut-<d to 
CEtA/LEA program development; («♦) lack cf time fcr cpmprehehsive 
program planning affected most sites; (5) the Ycuth Employment and 
Training Programs (YETP) reaches students liho «culd not otherwise be 
served;, (6) program regulations hinder bread exposure of jouth to 
private sector job opportunities; (7) schccl reguirements (such as 
credit, scheduling, etc.) deserve more attentior; and (8) most school 
and prime sponsor officials felt more mon^y was required tc meet 
deserving yoiith needs. (CSS)' 
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' ' An Ove ;rview .," v.; , « ■ -...v ., - . ' 

The Yaath Employment aiid^ Projects Act ' 

v(YEDPAT seeks to .improve cooperation and coordiriition 
between the education and .employment, and training > - ' 
systems in order to better. integrate work and education, 
to improve the quality of in-rschool progrcfihs, tp'^encour^ge 
V school completion and to ease: .the transitidh f roiti school " 
■to^'work.-, ' y ■'■ ■ . -■■''■li- 

^Und^; jEiie Youth EKiploy^Tient and Training Programs (YE^I^) 
s^ectio^^^^ of YEIDPA, which provides funds to Gomprehe-nsive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsoies - ' 
throi^ghc^it. the douii try to v provide^ comprehensive seirMices 
for youth, specif ic linkages are mandatedv Not less-' . 
than 22 percent of the funds allocated under YETP to - 
each prim^ . spdnsors is to be us^^ for programs tor^^ 
in-schoor'^duth under the terms of agreemeritsTbetwe^n * 
prime sponsors and locals education agencies. Furt-h^r., . 
-the law states that no progra^i of work experience- for* i 
in--sq)iool youth shall be supported under; YETP unless ' ' 
. tnete ,is an agreement which shall "8^t forth assurancesi- 
t;hat participating youths will be proKrided .meaningf lil 
work experience, which will imprdv•e^ their ability to ^ 
make career decisioiis and which will provide them with " 
basic work skills needed for regular employment > ' 

The regulations further delineate this mandate by defining 
LEA^s, and outlining broad parameters' for these agreements. 
The- local education, agency is defined as "a' ptiblic bogird 
of ^edacation or other public authority legally constituted 
within a. State for either administrative. control over/ 
direction of> or service td public elem.entary or secondary 
-schools in a city, bounty, townsliip, school district or>' 
others potential subdivision of a State." 

Sincee -jfehese agreements ar& a new institutional: feature 
and the format is not specified J.n the law, the re^u- ^ 
lations leave' considerable flexibility . Prime sponsors, 
with more '£han onp LEA have the responsibility for allo- 
cating funds among them. Ihe prime may work with only 
one, or several LEA' 3 independently^ or a consortium. 
The agreements ^may be' financial br^ ^nonf inancial , 
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Thet. format for the agreements is relatively dpen-ended; 
They -are to descri*^ activities V siervices, and delivery, , - 
'appi+oaches , toj guarantee that there will be no sxab- . * • 
fitifcution for existing .funding/ to assxire that job . 
inf ormcition, cpuhselingy guidance and .placement ser- 
vices are provided with any work expedience activity/ 
and where possible, to provide a /poli<:y' fra:mework for- 
the awarding of academic credit for competencies derived . 
from work experience. A^technical assistance guide was 
prepared to suggest some possible consideration^ and ; 
elements for CETA/LEA_ agreements. ; TlyLs wa^, the result 
of extensive corisultation--with educators and officials [ 
in HEW. To/p;PQv:ide an incentive for jcoopetatiqn, $15 - 
million of YETPodiscretionary f und were alsp set aside ' • 
for ^competitive grants to prime sponsors for exemplary^ 
in-school programs. ' ^ . . V * 

.* ' ' ' f ■ ■ ' ' ' 

The effectiveness of YETP. in promoting co6rdination*"^and • 
cooperation at the local level between the- education and' 
employment and training systems, as wei4r^s YESTP's impatet 
on in-school programs , are being assessed from a i^umber 
of perspectives: - .\\ - ^ vV ^ 

1. YETP and YCCIP programs are being studied in a sample 

of prime sponsor areas on a continuing b^sis, LEA/CETA 
relationships ^re a major focus of the ca^se studies. 
These provide descriptive and ahaiytdc information 
covering a range of local condit3(ons, 



2. A stratified sample of fiscal ^^JS L^A/C^TA agreeme^nts 
are being assessed to determine their content and* to 
develop a model agreement format- « 

3. ^ LEA/CETA relations are being ar\Gly zed under studies. 

being contracted by HEW in coordination/with DOL. 

4. Linkage problems will be assessed by the National, \ 
Association of State Boards, of Education undfer YEDPA 
funding. ' \ 

To supplement these assessments and to proVide aetailed 
information in a timely fp^shion, the Department of Labor *s 
Office of Y<!>uth Programs and the Department of^ealth,.' \\ 
Education and Welfare's Office of Education ^^(S^icipabe^ \\: 
onsite reyiews of CETA/LEA programs in fj^^"*. locations • ' j 
site visits were conducted in ApriJS 1977, 8 m6bths after , , 
the signin;^ of. YED^ and approximately 4 JTionth^ iafter 
program, startiup. . Sites of varying prografn quality were 
selected to look .at what happened with respect to ■ dev^op- ■ ; 
ment- and implementation of youth programis pursuai^t ^o CETA/ 
LEA agreements. The major question was why sorrte 0^ 
\fer:,e successful and others were ^t in promoting^ 
change^^ \vj 
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Based /on the very " limi ted reviews , , glbbal comments cannot , 
be made with validity,, and thfe following smrvmarjrof ' . . 
impressions and findings must be considered veSry teritative; 



1. In the five areas studied,. ' YEDPA Jtias qontributed to 
improved CETA communication with the. public schools. - 

• In some cases, YEDPA.' has prOvlde.d the impetus f9r 
the communication. ■ E\^en iji cases where' relatioiiskips 

*yere already well established, linkages, have been 
intensified. Four months* after program startup, " 
many of the initial ajjprehensions about the lever- 
age, role and impact o'f prime spbnsors on school • 
programs had S'Ubsided. - 

2. YEDPA provides a great, opportunity for the .education 

. and employment/training coinmunities to have slibstantial 
. impact on the quality bf education and training for 
youth. In the small .samplls reviewed,.^ several prime 
sponsors .had made or .at least initiate^! significant , 
improvements in program quality, based on copperatio'n * 
aiid coordination. • \ 

•* »- "it' 

3., As might be expect^-> the cooRerativeness o'f previous 
relationships',.^ the •'size of the community, and the ' 
degree ..of prior preparation Contributed to what 
ha^ppened in the development' of CETA/LEA programs. 

• It appears that smaller communities Where staff v 

^ on both sid6S were familiar with each others and ' 
where ne\& program ideas had been developed but not 
implemented, generated the more innovative programs. 

4 . The lack; of . time Zoic comprehensive planning and program 
development 'affected most sites. Haste af-fected the- 
quality of agreements and program.s . There Vere delays 
in the, implementation of efforts which departed from 
traditional policies. , There has been an evolT^tionary 
. process^in the months sincex YEDPA 's implementation. 



5. 




if^Li students/who would not otherwise be 

served. iThe case studies^ suggest that existing in- 
school programs linking education and work would 
sometimes screen out all disadvantaged youth and • 
certainly do not reach the universe of need. The 
ability^^to hire additional school counselors and staff 
has contributed to the ability of schools to offer 
services to additional youth, particularly transitional 
services for students who are not college-bound. of 
course, the. overall number of disadvantaged youth 
being served in in-school programs has increased'with 
the advent of YETP. Most school officials would like 
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to see even broader coverage of a these students. - 

6. Program regulatibns* hinder the broad 'exposure of youth, 
'to private, sector job opportunities. Most schools 
offer spine vocational training and work experience 
programs for stmdents, ^ SOme\ states even require ' that 
* scl^obls train students in a skill before graduation. 
Many of these existing prpgrams utili-ze the private 
sector, -but if they do, they frequently "cream" - from 
> the eligible population to firid youth- most likely £o 
• be accepted by private employers. The private seo/tor 
usually offers greater; opportunities for placement 
after graduation. If work experience is to continue 
for in- school participants, more consideration should 
be given to opening up private sector work experiei 
- opportunities under YETP. 

■ ' \ ^ * ■ ■ ■ - . ■. ; 
J. The areas of academic credit, scheduling, extended. 

. school cday, vacation and graduation requirements r ' . - 
deserve much more attention. Many opportunities for 
youth are missed because of administrative restraints . 

- - Bfecause of the wide variation in State and local laws, 
school^ administrators and principals, it is difficult ^ ' 
to generalize exce^5t to suggest that much more could 
be accomplishedjif school regulations were relaxed. g 
In many instances, it appears that school principals 
and staff are not certain about legal requirements, 
pairticularly academic credi'^t for work experience and ^ 
can do more ^O- encourage and institute changes which 
would benefit all students. : . 

8# Generally, most school and prime sponsor officials 

felt that more money was required to meet the needs " 
of all deserving youth. Local education agencies 
I felt that the 22 percent setaside limited their 
I ability to .-negotiate for funds. Other prime sponsors H 
I wanted greater flexibility in use of funds. While 
/ a setaside of ^ some amount. appears^to be useful in 

facilitating cooperation and coordination of prog^'ams, 
^ it has some limitatio^ns . It seems that LEA's must 
■I demonstrate effectiveness in program implementation, 
; to be in a position of greater bargaining leverage 
j with^prime sponsors. 
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The case srTudies which fol^w provide insights into the' 
types of changes whiph ar^^ccurring at the local level. 
They represent the resiilts^f 2-day site visits by a two 
member team-^-one fromvthe Department of Health, Education 
^d Welfare. ^nd one from the Office of Youth Programs, • 
Department of Labor. In all 'the sites, a standare inter- 
view v instrument was uSed. There were interviews with CETA 
'^Xkd LEA staff at allvlevels; particularly school officials 
involved in career in^rmation,) alternate education programs 
. and. occupational training, as ^ell as vocational educators . 

Worksibe supervisors and. participants wfere also interviewed. 
».The aim was to distill a variety of perspectives ;on • local 
developments Snd to assess them from an in,teragency view- 
point . Not surprisingly, there is a .great deal of 
y^riability within and between sites. .However, there 'is 
/ffo question that change i§ occurring, that it is substantial 
N/in some cases, and that it is *in the directions desired f' 
^y the^authors of YETP. » ' 
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/ * i;. Providing the Impetus for Major Change: '. ^ 

" CETA/IjEA ^piath- t^rograms- in ^Jiorctston ^ ^ - . 

' . ' . '-^ • 

The Priine Sponsor* an(J the Local Education Agency 

" . — \ ■■. ■ •-* 

The .city of Houston i^ a major urban area of Ti^ mil^lion 
vpeople with , a relatively low overall unemployment rate of 
4.5^rcent! However , ;sthe unemployment 'rate for* minorities*^ 
*is 11*0 and for yout.h jj& is almost 30.0 peVcent. A large 
-Mexican-^American popud a td^pn resides*^ in Hoj/ston as well. ^ 

'Over the p*ast several^ yji^aris, Houston has^ experienced tremendous , 
growth ^nd development . .Approximately l', 00*0 new comers arrive 
in Houston -weekly. To date/ no major steps3 have been taken to 
curb this population expansion". - - , 

Within the, city of Hou'^tbn , - there are, 5 good school districts. 
The largest is the Houston Independent^ School District (HISD) 
which has the only contra^ct ' with the CETA program for YEDPA. 
The dther 4 school ciistricts --/North Forest ^ Spring Branch, 
Aldine and Aleif — subcontract with- HISD fpr 20% of j:he YETP 
program funds. The total school age youth population between 
the ages of 16-21 is estimated to be 161,000. Of this total, 
' .90,000 ate youth unattached to the^ school system and 71 , OQO 
are in-school students . The average daily school atteiadance 
is 85 percent. lYi addition,* of the 161 , 000 youth, * 34 , 000 are 
considered poverty youth and a total of 43 , 500 are below 8 5% 
of the lower living standards Therefore, nearly 3 0% of the 
high school age youth are eri^gible^ to participate in YEDPA 
youth programs. ^ ^ . 

Prior to YEDPA, the schools and never contracted with the 
citi^'s CETA programs. Nevertheless, the schools were 
subcontracted po-rtions of the Title I, ^VI and Title III SPEDY 
programs from the Neighborhood Centeis Evay Care Association, 
the major prime sponsor contractor. .The city • s FY^ig7 8 YETP 
allocation *was $1 .'7 million of which about 2 8 percent 'or . f 
$468 ,867'^is contracted to the local education agency^ for 
in-school youth programs^ . 

The Neighborhood Centers Day Care Association (NCDCA) has been 
thp major cont/racb^Dr for CjlTA you^h programs over the past 
several y^ars . NCDCA is a local public non-prof it agency ^ 
which prpt^ides centralized intake , assessment and referral 
services for alJr^ETA ^o^rams. There are currently four 
satellite centers throughout the city which will operate 
during the summer months. In addition to the intake, assessment 
and referral activities, NCDCA also pi-ovides for most* of *the' 
supportlive servicfes and is the contracting agency for most of 
the youth^wd^k^. sites and training. .1 



^During FY 1^8, the OETA -Title ij, program served approxima^^^^^^ 
' 750 in-school youthsV provided training and support for 
ad judicated> youth offenders through thq Gulf Coast Trades 
Center at- approximately ' $30 , 000 arid funded a skills penter 
th-rough the Houston ^Community College* at 4bout $712,000 - 
,..$200,000 froni^ CETA .-^itle and ^ 

. ' DemonstrationVpro jects Act/ (YfibP^): prdyides ^servicJes to an* ^ 
additional 130^ youth*- aOO- i\ YCCtP,; 3€V'tHrougb 
CETA/LEA program>. and .816 ;in Qth^:| YET^^^^ components. 

' ' * ' ' y ^ ■ ' ■ • , ' ' vji- • ^ •. ' V * 

The HISIX-has demonstrated creativrty arid foresight 'in its '^^ 
implementation .of .educational programs- for /youth. -Over the 
past several years it has developed a corfipiex'of '49 magnet.^ 
schools^ which enroll, gifted and taiented students ai|d / 
. styden^ts with special needs from throughout the cityT 4he 
magnet |Schoors specialize in ;^g^enflc and -vocational areate, 
e.cu > High School for Perf om^Mi^^and/vifSual Arts./- Commtinify ' 
As a School /.High Schools of Engineering Prof essibns / ttigh -^^ 
..Sch^pl for/Health Professions, and Ongoing Edu^a^on"^ Sc'hoql 

for Pregnant Girls • Also, HISD im 1974 open'ed\its first ' 
^^^i't^^^atiye; school for potential ( dropouts , Cc^njz^mporary 
. T.*3;:,T^r»r*L«>?^enter . Thi^sch©(*l^ af^er3' an/ihdividu 



Le^rn 
succe 
succes 
framework 



Descri 



.^iented learnings oppdrtunitifi^ for youth wh6^re 
,,^=»j.L*i in the. tradxl!ional.,sahool|i^^ This'^is the 
;ork iTijvhich tMe CETVLE^-.fei^to 

.ptid#^of CETA/LEA Agreement ' . . • \ \ 



At the time of the sitje visit ,^ the CETA/LEA progr^V was /• 
operating under an int'erim norf-f inane iaL agreement ^sigrtedc^ i 
■ on> January 26; 1978. The .agreement 'provided ^r th develop^ 
^ent of an altfernati^fe education pfograii\ fo^, 2b 0 potential or 
recent dropouii^, betwfeen th^e ages of 16 to 21 years, transi- . 
\,tional. servicfe^ to I'OO. acJ^Ttional^ students ancfl ^20% of t%is . 
number of slofts fpr the 4 other school d'istrio^s operating 
in the city/ / These transitional services, incl.uded , . \ 

occupational /information, career counseling and placement 



services 
e»xp^rienoe 
wer^ to /be 
Conservatipi 



ademic credit was to be providecf^ for wprk 
the alternative education program and provisions^ 
fevelbped ' for^» credit t8* youth in the Youth Community 
dnd .Improvement Pr6 jects^{YCfCIP) 



The ag^reemeAt under .ojpgotiatioin witTn HISD is a TEi^narjcial. /bne 
which specifeicall^j^^ reLa«tes to the alternative education 
program. Dt' d'etaijii^ the goals/ objective^ and outcomes Af tKe 
in-school ^6.gram as well as describes the. 4lte^:native School 
concept. 



* « 
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The alternative schoQl funded throbgh the C^ETA/LEA agneeinent 
-is' a ; jointly^ funded\f>rojGct w^^ and the Dep^tment 

/.of Human , Resources (dhr) . ' '^V?rnaj6r' to Coordinate t^e 
dteliVer:y vof social , educational^ aijd*^ employ me nt services needed ^ 
' to.' keep, youth ' in school^ a^' ultimatQly preyent/welf ar^e 
^dependency. Each of tjae ZObOV^studelvfcs will have a work/study 
lividualized iiiBtructioj^al Rl^an and^ a' social services 
tiejat plan . ; •. ' ' ' . . . ' % 

The 2 major, componlferits bf the , program are an- educational • 
program and a work/tJraining p^'ogram. .Each student will spend 
a half day -in the »bompetency-based, individualized, suic^ss 
oriented, yOp^tionai' edi:^atibri program. Tailored training v 
mbdui^s 'based on tll(fe ^voca.t^o^ each stiuSfent will jbe 

used. -I 'NeW'^^ modules; and^. tested they are • 

developed, and exiditingr testj^ utilized to the 

extent possible, . ii^sl^^ucliHnal coordin^ will be 

respons^ible :foV tife' devetpj^rae^ • 

* ^ . / •/ . ' . ' ' .J 

T*h(e second half vof ^he^ ^ay v^ fee spent in a vocational 
education program -^r^ work .experience based on the experience 
and interest ot the' aiiidividu^-l. yTI^i^^t^Qntempor&ry Occupational 
*^^ant§ing ' Center (COTC) , which^ services youth other than those 
in th^ alternative school / will be used for vpcational , 
education.^ The skills training center of fers training in^ 
food services, prlnti/ng, general construction, . general auto- 
mobile mechanics, building maintenance, smal*l engine repair 
office duplicating mafchine ^^epair and welding. Work expedience 
sites will be developec^' f 6r^<iriterest,ed students by the^. ^^^^ ' ^ 
occupational coordinator . / Indepenctent process a.nd product ' 
evaluations are planned^ : .1 

' Process of Reaching Agreemenir - 

As stated earlier,* there^-had beervorcy-^evious agreements be- 
tween CETA and Hisp.\ However ^ HllfiD participated in CETA 
Title VI, Title I "In-^school" ^n^^^rTitle III supomer programs^ as 
subfcontr^ctor to one of the J^fime sponsor ' s cohtractor^. ^ • 
Iddition, the c^airpfer son of the prime sponsor planning, 
icil^was the pftsD representative. Nevertheless; HISD 
reluc^tuant 'to Contract directly with CETA because of bad 
ir.iences unaer. Modeicitie^' wlr^^ the school was- left 
"holding the ba^".^; r' \^>7 ' ' ' - ' - . • 




_Ip September of /1977 , the; HISD and CETA^'beg^an conversations 
puy-suant to requirements in YEDPA. \ A non-financial agree- 
ment was negotiated at that ^time in order to begin the YETP 
programs .^nd^ to permit time ' to negotiate a financial agree-, 
ment. The ixon-financiaT agreement was not signed" until / 
.January of 1978 because of city countil delays in approval.. 
The city council delays were due to^he 5elect:^on of a new 
mayor who, .becatise .of illness , /was not able to- convene the 
■ council. ^ ; * ■' [' ' . 

In Aptil, at the time o,f the si-te visit, t^je financial 
agreement . was about ready, to^be signed . While there was 
agreement about' the overall thi-u;sb of the CETA/LEA agreement, 
there were many detail's to fee worked out. The concept of 
the alternative school had been developed as a $10 million 
proposal to the Department of Human Resources (DHR) . There- 
fore, the financial Arrangements had to be determined, 
coordination with DHR had to.be finalized as well as/minor ' 
details connected with restructuring': to rjieet the requirements 
•^of YETP. In January, under the non-financial agreement, staff 
was hired to begin setting up the alternative school. At the 
time of the visit, approximately 40 students were >enrolled. ' 
The program will benfunded" at approximately $1 milldon wi^hv 
CETA cGintributing almost $500,000* — the remainder eomes from 
HISD and DIJR. 

To date, the relationship appears to be* working out well. ^ 
Program Observations 

i^hile there were -apprehensions initially on the part of HISD 
about contracting with CET^, the schools saw this ats an 
opportunity to serve more youth through interagenc^y.codperation 
/Both agencies were serving essentially ''fclie same co/fstituency. 
Both agencies had limited resources . ^ :The ^l ' facii ' iTTf 6^^e school 
was a concept which had demonstrated merit. Therefore both 
agenQies plunged willingly Into the relationship-. 

The^Houston school district appeared' to be quite progressive. 
At the highest levels, there was concferh and interest in the 
program by C^TA and HISD. :The alternative school, is aerogram 
which may, become a model for other school systems thro^hout 
the country. 



The ^ea of academic credit ^is still a source of some",: 
cdntehtion. iSchoolL ' of f icial's clo not endpurage credit "for 
work experierice and Appeared 'to be uncertaiii ^about exac'tly 
what ' the local and State laws required, ^t was XJlear . that v * 
work experience is r\ot normally substittited' for formal 
training. While schools will not initiate the provision 
of credit for work, it appears that at% individual may > H 
request credit from a school/ take ^a competency based test - 
and be awarded academic credit. School of ficials /appeared 
to'^e i-nt^rested in the area and -may be willing- to support^ 
it if prodded to do so. ^ ' . ^ 

)The HISD was amenable also to working out some of the 
administrative concerns which normally Cause problems, 
i.e. , extended schpol day , . vacation time,- credit and gradu^' 
ation requirements. Because of the foresight 'and doricern of 
school of ^j^ials , the alternative school vwilL operate on ^ 
quarter system, teachers Vill be paid for a longer day an€ 
students m^y vgraduate with .la legitimate Mgh school diploma. - 

This program is exemplary in its involvement of Other agencies 
The Nteigliborhood Centat Day ..Care Association^ a ' conimunity 
based organization, isi responsible* for intake an/i initial 
client assessment and referral. Th^ Department of Human ^ - 
Resources will. develop the social services plan and provide 
appropriate supportive services. HISD will be responsible 
for overall administration , teachers and facilities and CETA 
will "^pay for most of the staff salaries and supplies. This^ 
pooling Of resources makes possible the alternative "School 
for' 200%potential and ..recent dropouts. 

Issues and Impacts - - 

In Houston, YEDPA certainly contributed ^to the development of/ 
a relationship between the sc%>ols and CETJA. In addition, 
had YETP funds not been available^' the alternative sfchool ' 
probably would not be operating at this time. The p^posal- 
^had been submitted; to the Department of Human Resources with 
little success and CETA'had hot been considered as a possible 
source of funding- by the school district. 

The school dis>trict is receptive to change. HISD is^^ committed 
to the certification of all jobs as relevant .;to -the students V 
career plans. They are willing to consider deveiopiiient of 
procedures which will make it possible to award credit ' for 
work experiences. / A major concern of HISD is that^rthe 22% , 
set aside be eliminated because they feel they can secure 
more funds without it. Because of it, the CETA priirie^spons/ 
thinks in termis of 22 percent. According to School, of ficic 
more and better programs can be developed with more mone\ 



Another goncern raided ''by the schools was a need fot more 
"bri'ck ajid mortatr" money. The alternative school ia housed 
;in part of an elementary school. ^Thfey feel such a facility 
shduld be ijVi. a separate location because of potenti-al 
problems between.' the teenagers and elementary students. ^ - 

There m^y,' however; also' be some advantages such as the 
possibility of ^outh; tutoring youth jirograms or jother . programs 
^ serving -youth, e.gC/ recreational programs for C^igTBlementary 
school students. ^ ^ 

The prime ^ppnsor y/as concerned, about pfacement^ activities 
Qn the part of ' the ^schools. There are placement specialists 
in each high school (approximately 30) but most are heavily 
involved in wcrrk site selection, leayirig little time for job 
.^development and placement of graduates. * The prime sponsor 
feels that more emphasis' should be placed on .the placement of 
graduates into permanent jobs. 

The schools and CETA expressed an interest in greater involv'?- 
ijie.nt of community based organizations (CBO) in training — 
^^ither through arrangements w;Lth the- ^public schools or propri- 
etary schools. THe hope is' t9 expand- the number of providers 
of training activities. Somer resistance is expected from the 
public schools, ' Jt was refreshing , nevertheless , to see the 
interest in greater involvement of community-based organiza- 
tions. ) 

Neither the schools nor CETA expressed muclT interest in on- 
site technical assistance from DOL or HEW. They felt^they 
had the technical* competence in program. design and administra- 
tion. Their interest was basically in the sharing of program^ 
information nationally regarding what was occurring in other 
locations. . . 

Houston demonstrates one. possibility of" what can be 
accomplished when the education and the employment/traiiaing 
communities" work together. ' Th^re was general concern, . 
enthusiasm and competence Exhibited by s1:aff of both aganciesA. 
The relationship is one which has potential for growth. y* 




2. Putting* It All Together: 



Worcester In-School Programs 

The Setting 

Worcester is a relatively small city in Massachusetts with a 
population of approximately 500 ,000 . The CETA^ prime sponsor 
is' part of a Worcester manpower consortium, which includes 13 
other towns in^ addition to Worcester city proper. The Worcester 
manpower consortium is part of the City Manager ' s Of f ice of 
Planning. Total YEDPA funding available to the prime sponsor 
is approximately $650,000. 

V 

There is a Directdr, Assistant Director and four other full- 
time pajof essionals running the operation. 

Worcester received a YETP and a YCCIP grant totaling*$409 ,938 
and $238,899 respectively 1 The students served rang'ed from 
the potential drop-out to ex-of f eindfers . The target group is » 
basically in-schopl (YETP) and out-of-schooi youth experiencing 
difficulties with the lav (YGCIP) . "There are four high schools 
< in Worcester seryed by the YETP program. An additional four 
high schools ' located in the nearby towns (part of the consortium) 
are being served as well. The YETP program serves the in-schqol 
youth.by placing 'them into public sector jobs, providing counsel- 
ing, skills training, and academic credit for work experience. ^ 

The Worcester Community Action Coukcil acts as the community 
based vehicle to operate the YETP p^o^ram. The CBO supervises- 
the counseling and instructional staff in preparing the youth 
for work and study. 

Nature of the CETA/Worcester S.cfiools YETP ' • 

One hundred percent of the YETP funds have been allocated to 
serve in-school y^buth in programs designed to enhance the career 
opportunities and JoB prospects pursuant to the agreements between 
CETA/and LEAs . Every enrollee in the program will require employ- 
ment and training services to act as a catalyst for continuing 
their education. All employees (enrollee^) participate in c^eer 
employment experience. The Worcester Prime Sponsor designatedi 
two community based organizations of demonstrated effectiveness ^a!s 
service deliverers for YEDPA: 



1. The Worcester Community Auction Council (Project ; 
Transition). Pro ject\ Transition was allocated $409,938 of YETP 
funds to provide career employment experience opportunities for 
240 youth in the target community. 

* • « ■ . 

2. Youth Opportunities Upheld, Inc. (Work TEC Project) . 
Work TEC was allocated $238 , 899 of YCCIP funds to serve 119 youth 
with ex-^of fender status. " . • 

The LEA agreement, was signed by the Worcester prime sponsor and 
represei|itatives of 13 consortium towns and cities / 'covering both 
component part? of the^local YETP^ program . and providing such — 
service! as initial recruitment .^nd selection to the awarding 
of academic credit. * 

YCCPP « \ ' " 

The Worcestep: prime sponsor allocated funds to implement the 
Parks and Recfeation/Worcester Public Schools Edueatioi^^l * - 
Conservation project. The, project was d^gsigned to serve- 5€ youth 
from the consortium area who are out-of-school and experiencing ; 
extreme difficulty obtaining, employment. The participants are 
economically disadvantaged; the average reading competency is 
below the sixth grade; half of the enrqllees are of fenders ; half 
are welfare recipients ; 40 percent, are ^minorities ; -all have 
expressed total dissatisfaction with the academic world; all have 
demonstrated unsatisfactory work habits and records; and a large 
proportioa of the females are unemployed heads of households and 
unwed mothers * Every enrollee in the YCCIP program engages in an' 
academic component whereby he. or she receives academic credit and 
a Grade Equivalency Diploma (GED) through the Worcester public 
schools adult learning center. Although a formal. LEA« agreement . 
was not mandated by YCCIP regulations , vjthe Worcester prime sponsor 
in an effort to facilitate the awarding of academic credit for all 
participants entered into such agreement. The structure of the 
agreement was as follows: 

Backgrounfi statement; - . ' 

An ^assessement of existing youth services; 
Program purpose; 

Results and benefits expected out of the 
program "which includes goals , objectives , . 
and evaluative statement; 
Administrative procedures detailing the schools 
and CBOs responsibilities for supervisirfg and 
administering the program; and, 
Additional provisions^ 
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Process of Developing the CiSTA/Worcester. Schools Agreement ■ 

The LEA agreement was finalized after ^extensive meetings bet:ween ' 
prime sponsor and school personnel. Although they only had id.;' 
days to firm up the' agreement , they had been meeting in prepara-' 
tion for the programs months ahead of time. A primary facJ;or 
that expedited the agreement was that the principles had known 
each other in other circles and had built a relationship that 
was cordial and understanding. Everi more helpful was the fact ■. 
that the YETP and YCCIP programs were very similar to proposed • 
programs supported by some key actors in Worcester. The YETP V ^r^.v 
'program wa^ .conceptually promoted by the education and work -^/''^'y.' _ ' 
council which had come into existence two years' before YEDPA. • : V ■ ■ 
The YCCIP program wasyConceptualized by a s chool /counselor and - ^'^^^^^ 
parks and recreation supervisor a year before YEDPA legislation^: 
Now with the influx of dollars, these ideas^came into fruition '^".;;'! 
and the conceptual and manpower requirements to begin the effort >; ; 
werei well underway. . ^\ , ^ 

The CETA manpower agency was familiar with the individuals 
mentioned above and were brought in early when,, the YEDPA program 
was announced. Adjustments were made to fulfill the Objectives 
and requirements of YETP and YCCIP, biat the conceptual design 
previously developed remained intact. ' . 

Program Observations: ' , / 

A big factor was the quality of personnel. The CETA directort^Had 
savvy and was a longtime advocate o'f ^^mployment and training fV 
programs for the Worcester community.. He exemplified ttje New. 
■England manner of doing things, methodical and , sensitive to local ■ 
cc^unity desires and needs. The Assistant Director in charge of . 
yobth programs was meticulous and made very sure that every ■ 
statement was fully understood and clari f ied . 'The rest of the 
staff represented different walks of life within the Worcester 
community. The program officer was"^ a minority person with exten- 
sive experience in CETA programs throughodt New Etigland. The 
budget officer was a i^^oung aggressive product of Worcester who 
had work experience with correctional programs / 

The school personnel were equally' high quality. Both the District's 
Career Guidance .Counselor and Director of Counseling and Guidance 
had a great deal of experience with work experience ' programs . 
Th.e Career Guidance counselor ran the non-pay cooperative education 
program for the distriqj:. He was able to guide the development : 
of the YEDPA program to fit into the' school structure and processes. 
The district director for counseling and guidance represented the 
concerns and fears of the superintendent in es tah^lishing a program - 
that would award academic credit for work . experience , but he. was 
amenable to compromise. 

• • ■ ' .■ i o • - ■ . • 



The largest problem in ikhe .schooJL " s ^yeg was scheduling., How 
were they going to schjgTdule kids for classes and work/ g^ven 
the number of hdurs required by the district and the State ' 
' ^or ^ iattendance? They recognized that seniors would be the ' 
easi^^pt group to worl^ wi'th in t^rms of sqheduling, but 
juniors and freshman who were marginal could use the 
assistairipe even more, ggarly intervention was advisable. 
They were able to work^hrough this problem by calling two 
long, and ^arduous meetings coordinated by the prime spolisor 
in consultation with school personnel , education' and wor^k 
council membe^rs , and community based' personnel involved in 
youth/sch9ol programs.* The picture Ipoked quite rosy on the 
first day With some apprehension about, wften all this co- 
operation would come to a halt; when the real jstory would.be 
told. - This really never happened. " With the exception of 
some minor disagreement's with the ediication and Wgrk council 
oyer how far reaching these programs coul& be, cooperation . ^ 
among the key actors was astadndingly good. 

The counselors involved in.JfcheYfeTP program were young and 
idealistic. They .>7ere supervising the YETP participants at 
the worksite and worked w\th the school counselors at tne 
school site. The counseling ratio was 2 for 25' students 
This, is almost an ideal counselor/student. ratiot?rhat is not 
typical of most school districts. The , counselors from. trie 
GBO (Project Transition) had devised a careful plan to keep 
tracck of/their students. If a styd^nt did not show up for 
school they did not get paid for the number of hours missed. 
This was agreed upon by the student and the counselor through' 
a learning contract that was signed before the student was 
accepted into the program. The contract was enforced.' 

The director of I>roject Transition reported to the executive 
director of the Worcester Community Action Council. The two 
had a very good relationship. The executive director was an 
old-time poverty pr^ram fighter, who Jlad worked with 
community projects for many years in Worcester. The director 
of Transition was a young protege of the executive director who 
believed in the. effective role of community action programs 
in meeting the needs of the poor. The relationship between 
the Executive Directpr of the Community Action 'Council and 
the Director of CETA was cordial. ^ But the undertone of the 
relationship was one of tolerance.- In other words the 
classical rift between the community agency breaking new . , 
ground versus the perceived rigidity of; the funding agency 
(CETA) existed. But it was a working relationship. A/ ' 
central theme with the community action agency was how can' 
we link 'up with other CETA programs to ^support the^. YEDPA 
effort. This was encouraging. They were seeking guidance 
from CETA officials /on this. 

.■■ I - „ ■ ■ < 



The YCCIP school coordinator and the parks and recreat^n 
supervisor were delighted with YCGIP and YETP becai^a they 
had long proposed similar concepts. The school re^2^entativ6' 
certified the youngsters in the program with the school and 
verified the attendance 'of the YCCIP participants in the adult 
learning center. The teacher^ in the learning center was j \ 
honest in his approach with t^e students by telling them 
that the central purpose 'of the^ YCCIP program was earning a 
wage. The participants worked at three parks supervised by 
J^oremen of park employees. Thirty hours a week on th^ jobs 
with a two week orieRtation and 'It), hours .per month instruction 
was the core of the progiram.'^^ Class instruction was basically 
remedial with coping 'skills taught, ^|5uch\a5 reading to pasS' 
(giving tests , - obtaining social security cards , arid dpening 
up a bank account. ' The park supervisor (parks and recreation 
. directbr) was su^olrtive of the program andV cjiscus^sed how wel,l 
the students got along wii^i other park employees; Youth 
^ invoive^ in parks projects demonstrated ;a great deal of 
enthusiasm. The youth were expected.;to learn recrea^tion 
scheduling, ^grounds maintenance., and safety. 

. " ' ■ > ■ ' ' ■ ' ' , <^ ' 

Project YE^ lis the YETP component directed to 'ex-offenders . 
The project provides counseling -and instruction' in ^consultation 
\With the schools. ^ school counselor certifies > and verifies 
Attendance and acts as the conduit to g^i^t 'dredit. QED*s 
/are given a^ the end of the year. T^ie instruction is in ^ 
basic skills^ and relevant materials are used to motivate the 
students to read and write. The average readin^^ level of the 
participantiS is 5th grade. Transportation i^pirp^ded by 
.way of reimbursemient for bus or cab fare'.. Sonte^of the students 
are still wards of correc.tionaT institutions. The institution, 
allows the student to leave the premises to work and attend 
the school project, por instance, a young mal^ who had a 
history of encounters with the ^ law worked in a neatby State 
institution for the mentally disturbed as a^ groundskeeper . He 
was learning from an old hand (15 years) the horticulture 
trade ^and attended classes at Project YES* A counselor, job 
developer, and a teacher were all involved in' formulating 
his. plan. The youth was congenial, shy, and somewhaV taken 
aback with all the attention he was"^ getting. The pl^ ' 
appeared very comprehensive and costly. / 

Issues and Impact ' \ * 

There is much to be said about smallness. The CBTA people 
knew many of the key actors i/i .the scliooJLs, CBO's, correctional 
institutions, and the Economic Development Agency- This was 
a centpal feature iri.-the LEA/CETA relationship; namely prior 
working relationships that l^id the f oundati^t-vf or YEDPA* A 
second feature was that there were* community organizations 
that had experience with t^ie target groups with wiich YEDPA 
was concerned. These agencies, had a series of projects and 
experiences that served as a foundatic^n for the* YETP afid YCCIP 
prpgrams. 23 \ 
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A I third iij^redient was the ability of ttie schools to' build 
upon their cooperative work experience and work study programs 
to serve as a model for the agre'epient reached, between CETA. 
and the LEA.;. Interested personnel from the schools saw this 
as a golden opportunity to bring into fruition many of , the 
uhtes ted ideas and concepts discussed thrpugh the years./' 

Fourth, available funding was the key, "but there is no 
mechanism to begin to institutionalize the programs. This 
is a flaw with YEDPA. There neeSs to be a strategy on-how 
,l^cal' cGmmunities could ^use the start Up funds to develop. 
, n4w programs and then instirtXitionalize them. ' 

Fifth, CETA. was, tied into all, the major aspects of - the social, 
politic^al, and economic . life of Worcester. This is a key 
to developing working relationships with' CBOs> and schools. 
Th^ under stood/, the constraints schools faced^ and were willing 
to work with tnem.^^ ; V . ^ ■ - 

Six£h, the vocational schools were\not .Involved With YEDPA. 
-Ttiis IS due to the structur^d...w^y- r*un'. ' In^ - 
Massachusetts,, vocational schodls are exclusive training centers, 
where graduates are guaranteed jobs. Consequently , |-hhe 
admission into these schools is highfly competitive 4nd low 
income students^ are at a disadvantage in ;qualifying for. entrance. 

The impact of YEDPA is essentially that theV';iyouth now play ^a 
central role, in the cii^y ' s development throtigh train'ing and 
employment opportunities fostered by CETA and X^IDPA^ Youth'' 
are being focusec^ 4Pon in a serious way. Schools are 
delighted to receive thfe help from CETA in locating jobs and 
promoting the need to finish a high school educafipn and post^ 
se^condary s'chool entrance. But the issue for Worcester will f, , 
be, can they foster such programs without Federal helpH \. f 
Worcester must develop some institutionalization strategies 
that will take JesoUrce^ . f rom the schools*, CETA, YEDPA, CEO's 
and other agenq^es interested in curtailing youth unemployment - 
and delinquency. ' ( / 
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^ 3. Achieving fcbllatJO^atlon in Minnesota ^BpS,\_ 

Instijbutional Str^g^tt^re ^ '.-...^^.^^ ; ^ • 

The /Mxrffiesota governmentai^ystein has a rather unique 
organizational structur,e ^h\ch has significantly shaped 
LEA-CETA relations in the ba\ance-of-state . In 1969, the. 
Minnesota legislature en&cted the Regional Development / 
-Act, establishing 13 suo-State regions for planning and ^_ 



'coordination of programs in criminal 4^stice,. land, use, 
'transportation, econoinic development"), enTployment And 
training, heal'^th, and ho\:i^inGT. Each uiegion has' a Regional 
Development Coimi^sion (RDf:)* -^consisting ' of (.county and . - 
munici^l of f icial^.s. ^ The Balance-of-State comprises 
eighfe<of these Ijf regions. ' / / ^ . " 

Each RDC has a complement of paid staff, including a 
Manpower Planner, oiiie of whose principal functions %s to ■ 
serve -as the sta!ff atm to the Regional Manpower Advisory ^ 
Committees (RT^AC) which correspond in composition and 
function to CETA advisory groups at^other leyelsi^ ' 

In. Minnesota , there arie 437 school districts. Over ^00 of 
those 437 are located within the 54 countie'fe which constitute 
the Balance-of-State. .In addition, there are two kinds of 
educational cooperatives in Minnesota;, tfbth are regarded as 
local education agencies. The first type, called . 
Educational Cooperative Service Units (ECSU) are itja^jidatory 
f)lanning cooperatives established 'by--*State statute. There 
are rrine in the state . The second txge, called ^Regiori'al 
trlterdistrict Coiljicils (RIC 's) are voluntary cooperatives 
and are. focused on special education; there are approximately 
60 in the State. 

.yhe BOS^has 14 field offices called 'CETA Centers (CETC's) 
scattered thrpughout the eight regions covered by the BOS.— 

In FY 1978, the BOS operated five p3^gr^ms other than YETP' 
specifically targeteji at youtji-——^ These were the: 

Title I In-School^ Program — Ai^ed at providing employment 
opportunities for youth who'^re enrolled in school or 
who are planning to return .to school during the ne5?t 
J regular school term. The program serves 3,163 youth at 
' a cost of $758,818. It was^^stimated that approximately 
half 'Of Title I funds served youth in FY 1977. 
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' Suniinfer Pro^r<ftin ,fsy Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SP^pY) -i- Aimed at(l4-2i year old youth. The program serves 
,2i:>453. youth at a c^t of $2,5^61,644. . 

(^pvefnfer'iS Youth Rg^ram — Similar to^SPED^^serving 1,450*^ 
economically disadvantaged youth at a cost of , approxiirtately 
$1 miij|^on. ^ ; 

Summer- Youth^ Recreation Progiram — Providing recr*eational 
ppporturfities fof young people aged 8-13 who are from 
economically disadvantaged households.)* The program serves 
2, 04 0 youth at a cost of $4 6,077. ' i ' 

Youth ^ Community Conservation Imiirovement Program (YCCIP) — 
Serving 81 youth at ^ cost of $318,146. ^" ~' \ 



Youth Employment and Traj/ning Pragrams --This program ser^Ves 
an additional 1,728 you^ at a costr of ' $1 , 798 , 911 . Of this 
amount, approxim^eiy' $1 million goes _to in-school programs. ' 

There is a history of strong cbmmitme^'nt ^o and financial 
support .for public education througl/out '"the State. The 
State Department^ of Education is ^ct'lve an^ traditionally 
plays a strong part in technical assi^-^jaAce and guidance. 
Career education has been ^iven high vis^^bility within the 
state during the past eight years. Approximaitely three- 
fourths of the secondary*^ schools in Minnesota are covered 
by vocational cooperative centers. These centers were 
started in the mid 1960's under the auspices"' of the'RIC's i 
to give school^ access to vocational traiiiing facilities % 
tl^ey could not support on »an , individual -stehool ^^asis . Youth ^• 
attend such cprfters two hours' a day. \ 

Minnesota has an excellent systert. of 33 post seconc^'ary Area 
-Vocational Technical Institutes wfxich'^of f er Adult Basid- 
Education and GED preparation ' in addition to a large> number^ 
of skill training 'programs.. - ' / 

Mirtne^ota is also one of ei^ht sta:tes funded by the Department 
of . Labor to establish and operate a state-wide computerized 
career iiiformation system. Although Minnesota Occupational 
Information System is only 3 years old, it seems to be widely 
used throughout the stat^ by educational institutions and 
increasingly 'by QETA. ^ 
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Action Agencies have traditionally H^een involved 
iration of youth programs under Title I. In "xnost 
)-state regions , an agreement has been reached to 
ihool programs over^tp^ Comiuunity ^.ction Agencies and 



Community 
in the oj 
.of the su|l 
turn in-j 

out of schobl programs to tfiS CETC's. 



In . summary , ^ Minnesota has a unique administrative structure 
for dec^entralized governance and jan imprei^;B4-ve combinatijfcn 
of strong education, niaripoweo:, clnd governmental inistitutions ^: 
willing and able to work together. ^ 



PrQces;5 of Reaching AgsiteeiTtentfr V i . ^ 

News of YEDPA implementation policy was eagerly sought by 
the\education establishment. The M:j.nnesota Department of 
Education, in particular/ took the initiative to prepare 
its elx fo'r a strong role in- f acpLlitaAjjig the implementation 
of 'th6 Act^. Coipiuriity action a^encieWalso* were ready ^ 
to play a majiDr role. Each groupV^eared up to insure their 
"piece of the' action." 



By 'the fall of 1977, it was clear that competition was 
developing between the CAA'-s arid CETC's and that RMAC's, 
- RDC's and the\ State Depart^j^ent of Education were all ' 
interested in becoming involved. ?0S decided to leave 
decisions on who would become program operators, whatN the 
in and out of 'scho9l mix would be and other design questions 
to the sub-state . regional level; The only parameters set 
by BOS were that only the ppc^ would be served' and that 3.5% 
of the YETP money would he^ reserved for out-of-school 
prograifis with CETC ' s, the exclusive, operators of such out- 
of-school programs. Sir^e by law at least .22% of the funds^ 
had to be allocated td in-school programs, that left 43% 
of the funds to be distributed between in-and out-of -school 
programs at the discretion of the RMAC. 

BOS required .that each RMAC choose one lead agency for the 
in-school program and that the at^ency woulcU-^hen contract 
with those LEA's whose proposaLs were applx)ved and., 
accepted by the' RMAC. The contractual relationships that 
resulted were triangular with the selected CAA or tfETC 
subcoYitracting with the LEA and^ the BOS executing non- 
financial CETA-LEA agreements with each of the participating^ 
lea's. The administrative arrangements/ for all of the sub- 
'^state regions included in ,the BOS are as follows: 
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' Region 



^ 1 



6W 



6E 



7W 



10 



Geographic 
Area 



NW Minnesota 
(7 counties) 



Upper Minn. 
River Valle^ 
' counties) 



.Kandiyohi, 
Meeker," McLeod 
^ and Renville 
Countie.s 



Central Minn. 
(4 count ieV) 



E. Central 

Minn. 
(5 counties) 



Southwest Mn. 
(9 counties) 



South Central 
Mn: 

(9 counties) 



Southwestern 
Mn. 

(11 counties) 



Out-of-School 
YETP Operator 



CEm Centers" 
(Crookston and 
Thief River Falls) 



Montevideo 
CETC ' ■ 



Willmar 
CETC 



^St Qloua 
' CETC 



Mora CETC 



Marshall CETC* & 
Worthington \CETC 



New Ulm CETC- , 
Mankato. CETC . ' 
Fairmont CETC 



Owatonna CETC 
Rochester CETC 
Winona CETC 



In-School 
YETP F^rogram 
Agent 



CAA: Inter--County 
Community Coupcil 



Prairie- Five 
CAA 



Willmar 
.CETC 



Tri"-Courity 

CAA:.'- 



Lakes & Pines CAA 



Marshall CETC & 
Worthington CETC 



'Minnesota Valley 
CAC - / 



Two CAA's: 

- SEMCAG 

- GRW, :• 



'Number of 
Participating. 
lea's 



% RIC's Comprise 
22 lea's 



20 



15 



5V 



42 



19 



All CETA^LEA agreements and sub-grants were signed by February. 
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Youth Employment Education ,Unit 

_ 1 — — : ' 

The first FY i978 gr^nt made by :t1ie office of Statewide CETA 
Coordination , ' Department of Economic. Security using its 5% 
' money was ' to Establish a Y\Duth Employment Unit within the'^ 
_^State DepartiVient o? Education for- the purpose of serving as 
a catalyst to improve CETA-LEA 'relationships and to provide 
^technical assistance and ^support as appropriate* Since the 
Unit was established in August 1977/ it was able to help in' 
f acilitat^^^ CETA-LEA agreements by sponsoring a series of 
.workshpps for LEA' s '"^(one in November' and 11 in April) and 
^making joint visits with BOS staff during the negotiation and 
start-up period. In addiction , CETA-BCfS consulted with , the 
Unit, staff in developing the' model agreement used throughout 
th'e BOS. The Unit has. also worked with various teacher 
associations to try to overcome the reluctance of teachers. €o 
ccept new roles under experimental learning, programs ^uch as 
ETP. y 




Youth Employment Education Unit. is funded at $106,000 and 
when fully staffed' will have a director, three professional 
staff including two curriculum specialists -- one for career / 
^development and one for basic sk-ills, ^nd a program specialist 
who will .concentrate on issues related to academic credit, 
staff credentials , -^financing and other issues of concern to 
/ local school districts. Staff for the Unit was instrumental 
in developing a/ policy on how work experience programs ef f^t . 
state aid fi~^ancing. ; / 

I^e Governor's Office of Manpd'wfer', BOS ' and; State Education 
" Staffs all indicatedV/tremendous^-e'hthusiasm .and -sup^^ -or * 
this Unit. Local' school administrators and others interviewed' 
felt that the Unit served a useful function in information 
sharing and institutional broker ing to get CEh?A-LEA cooperation 
off the ground. ^ An important challenge for the Unit will be 
to develop a strong technical assistance capability that will 
be- >non-thj:eatening to either side and supportive of their - 
mutual interests. 

/Program Improvement 

~: > - ^ 

The.vCET/f Director's assessment of the impact of YEDPA on the 
quality of the in-school program being operated is that the 
legislation and regulations forced the development of a more 
comprehensive youth program than had existed before. However , 
he believes ^such programs would have developed anyway over 
time^ since* substantial CET^A resources have gone to schools,, 
over the past years. «^ . 
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Although CETA staff. was not happy with what they Gonsidered 
lack of flexibility in-the program, they were" pleased with 
the general improvement in youth programming since the 
implementation of YEDPA. For instance, the quality of work, ; 
sites has ^improve^d under ^TP with work sites "being developed 
outside the school setting;. Because of the maintenance of/ 
• effort provisions under YETP/ -program operators^have tended to 
upgrade their Title ' I program along with YETP implementation. 
It was expected that this cross-qver effect would improve the 
quality, of worksites under thp SPEDY program, 

.several people commented on , the ben^lt of the Qareer' Employment 
Experience which includes counselii^Jfend supportive services 
along with work expsr^nce progran^^ uTTd^FTE^, schools have '/ 
been able to use various sourc>Bs ot funds creatively to develonC 
more responsive comprehensive progrWs. ' ' ' ■ 

Academic Credit-Staff Lj.censing y/~ . ^ 

Stat^ policy on academic credit is tliat it^may be given for 
experimental programs if' %he credit is needed by the student., L 

^Credit may be given in>.pfograms where the coordinator or teacher 
has a vocational education license. If less than one hour per 
day is spent in the community, no^jsuch special license'ls re-: , 
quired, Usually > credits are given in elective areas / but for 
one YCCIP program referred, to previously , the state gives both 

/elective andMrf>r:ruired science credil^„/for participation in 

: tne program. 

. ' • 

No major change in policy, such as giving credit for experiential 
programs^ across the board will likely b§. considered until school 
administrators ,get a better feel f or . the. scope -and longevity of 
prbgrams such as YETP. '": ' ' * - 

fbriB Al.ternative School program in fche' state provides a good example 
how the awarding of credit' -has strengthened tl^e program and ' 
helped sell the concept. i)f alternative education to the local 
schpol ^oard parents and other students. The standards for 
obtaining^ credit are so stringent that no one considers the 
program a free ride. Students in this program spend four 
periods per day in the classroom and work 15 hours per week * 
within the community. Credit for the classroom component is 
*given on nhe basis of productive time spent within the class- 
-room at a rate of or>e credit for each 120 clock, hours. Students 
can^get up to two credits per school year for the work 
experience component. The summer program doe^ not grant any - 
school credits. ^ * 



J>rivate Sector ; • ' . • . 

l-he linvitat'ibns of public, sector work sitqs in rural areas , . 
• wer-e evident in visits to both northern -and southern Minnesota . < 
; sites. in Region I, public ^tor .j.pb sites are limited to • 

schools- and a feW social s,ervice agencies. The original ^■ , . 
^Region I YET^P plan proposed to, subsidize private sector wofK. ; ^ 
e^erience in conjunction wj.th the Woric Experience/Comprehen- ^ ^ 
sive Employment Program which is, operated by the schools. 
■ Since- such'a program was not approved on legal gtpunds.,. the 

in-schoc^ portion <pf YBTP was .cut frp^^ funds; . 

Staff believed that public sector s^tes did not 'provide the 
necessary occupational range' for career explorations . Work 
experience. opj>ortunities developed in Region loj include a ^ 
secretarial job^in a military irecruiting. of fic^, custodial \ 
work in a. nat-ional guard armory; and wotk in. a coffee house© 
. , run>by a community "agency . Since both Regions, visited are ,^ 
his^vlxLy engaged in agriculture , there was. an interest to 'do 
■ .jnore /in agricultural, fields but no opportunities exist in the 
public sector. ^ ' ' 



Career Information 




Both Region I and Region X have invested substantialy resources 
in career guidance and inforrttation services becc^use ti 
it, is important to h,elp young people in rural areas to obtain 
knowledge about opportunities- for education ^nd emplpyment 
outside their immediate geographic, area. ■ ■ r \ 

jEn- Region I, 5% bf the YETP funds went to .the . University of 
Minnesot:a to .operate a; Carreer Awareness Laboratory. The" 
laboratory will act as. a res^ouroe center for the entire ' 
,area to ttain /cbunselors and teachers , provide staf f orie^ntation 
as well as provide direct cpunseling and information services to 
youth and^otbi^is needing , career guidance . The intention is , to 
establish a network of counselors in schools throughout the area 
jT^eing served who will be able to use the center oxi their own, 
r refe^ youth and providie career guidance' services in* schools . 
^ It is hope^d that the Employment Service will provide place- 
. meht services. The laboratory will be tied into the state-wide 
. MOIS program and will use a variety of commercial systems./ z 
Two impressive career guidance centers exist in Region X, 
one associated with the Area Vocational Technical Institute in 
^ Red Wing. pYETP youth .are benefitting frotn these centers as 
part of thqir program. "V, \ 



Financing 

With generall/ declining enrollments, school districts were 
worried about the impact of YETP and other community-based 
experiential learning programs on their state financial 
.^support (ASAD) . . 

The*' State Department of Education jpolicy developed is that up 
to three hours per day .of the six required for state funding 
cah be done outside the 'classroom — the policy also recognizes 
time spent in programs which are jointly funded with education 
such as YETP. 

• " * ' - \ . ' / ' • ' 

,The Alternative School 'program willJtig financed through 
regular educational funding within th6 next two years. In 
this yea;r; YETP funds are TDeing used to pay the^gpercentage 
of operating costs over and above the state aid received 
because of increased attendance. It is anticipated that in/ 
FY 19J9, YETP will pay only, for the lapse time while class- 
room attendance builds up to full enrollment or the break- 
even- point for each class/teacher situation. 

M> . ' ■ . 

It would appear that the desire to maximize^ average 
a^ttendance in order to get more state aid ^uld be 
incentive to interest scho9ls in participating in a 
that encourages dropouts to ret;urn and potential dr 
stay in-school. The issue is much more complex in that 
school funding formulas require:|local dollars to match state 
funds. In some cases communities do not have the resources 
'tc? pay for expanded education progrjams. Furthermore, small/ 
relatively poor schobl districts are reluctant to institute 
new programs with federal or other funds unless they feelj 
confident that the additional services can be maintained ^over 
a period of time without creating an undue burden, on their i 
tax dollars;. They do not want to build up expectations and 
get people used to services which cannot be absorbed into 
local budgets. Because of YEDPA's original one-year 
authorization, the long-term funding issue remains and is of 
concern, especially to smaller, conservative towns . One RIC 
passed a resblution that no» program would continue past 
federal funding, i « ^ 

. . . ^ ■ • • 

The other side of the coin is that YEtV money has been used 
to 'finance needed programs and serve youth such as (dropouts 
Who could not be served under existing education resources. 
The program developed is limited by the insufficient staff . 
that can be supported by program dollars. At the time o;f the. 
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visits., three Title VI funded counselors worked on the ^Title 
I and SPEDY programs. They could not reasonably be expected 
to perforin all of the ^required functions under YETP ais well. 
No other in-^chool staff was available. An •application for 
an Exemplary In-Schopl- gr'ant was submitted in an attempt to 
get' funding for year-round staff to work with youth. 

Lastly ^ an important issue to school administrators, particularly 
^ in nbrthern Minnesota, 'is that it is difficult to j[ustify build- 
ing up^ a new, and to some extent "nonessential" program while 
"^basic services and staff are being cat back. In Region I, it 
' was therefore convenient to add staff and resources at the RIC 
rather than the local school district level. . 

Community Attitudes ^ 

BOS Minnesota encompasses, for the most part^ .small towns 
where everybody knows everybody else. "Problem youth" and 
"problem families" are known to the community / so a program* 
geared to work with these populations can easily become - 
negatively labelled. 

The Austin Altfernative School program is actually a small 
, program option with the school. The concept of a separate 
» program for such youth with; special needs met with substantial 
opposition by the school board and tea^chers. Teachers felt 
threatened and the school board was worried about drawing 
youngstl^rs* out of the\regular school' prog^r am as well as 
reluctant to face financing such a program in the future. 
"Nevertheless , the ipard was faced with a relatively high 
school dropout ratW compared with the rest of' the state, and 
declining enrollmentis . 

The Vocational Education Director fpr the Austin Public. ^ . 

Schools can be credited with bringing about changed attitudes 
in Austin by working with the School boar:d and ^taff to 
assuage their fears. At first,, the school board established' 
an Alternative School Committee to study the proposal. The 
Board finally decided to go with a program to serve 15 
youngsters who had been out of ^school at least 90 days. . 

Those teachers who had voiced ^ greatest opposition to the 
program were included in the Committee to select youth for 
the program. Three full-time staff people work with the 15 ' 
youth in the program. The program was small enough not to be 
highly visible, yet word got out among staff and students 
that the pr^e^aram w^s not easy. Parents and teachers havo^ 
"""^^feeen happy ^th changes in the behavior and attitudes of the 
stxident s . y ' . „ - \ . 
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Next year, «ie program will be included in the School Board 
program, receiving greatay- reduced support by CETA. in 
addition, the 90-day dropout period will be shortened and an 
evening option included. 

In Region, i, staff indicated a f^roblem of developing work sites 
for youth who have a bad reputation in their communities. 
Lack of transportation and long distances between communities 
contribute to the problem. ^. 

-^ institutional Change o f 

' ' ' • • ' • . 

T^ie governmental structure and the long experience of various* 
. sectors of the community working together provided a fertile ' 
environment for collaboration in responding to the challenge's 
of YEDPA. One person interviewed in Region I suggested there 
was no problem in working together because there was mutual 
trust in the quality and reliability of programs being 
operated and a shared .faith in the competence of the public 
officials in their communities. - ^ _ 

In Region X, the same cooperative spirit was evident. Unlike ' 
in the north, where schools and community service agencies 
have, oyer the years, been forced to Wprk together because 
of scarcity* of refiources, geographic a>id other considerations 
of g eal e^^ the southeast has had njore opportunity to develop 
separate education . and employment? and training, systems . One 
individual who has. worked in the' vocational education system 
for years had never worked with individuals he has met as a 
result., of YETP. He made the point that now that he Jhas gotten 
to know kindred souls working in relatfed but, up ta now, 
separate areas . Ife will continue to v^Ork. with' tl^ni whether 
YETP continues or not. He summed it up' by s'^ying "institutions 
don't collaborate, people do J" 

The CETA Director was confident that significant change would 
be taking place within schools 4uid in the relationship between 
CETA and schools because of the fair and open.: process o.f 
communication and working together thatr wasMst^rted as part of, 
YEDPA implementation. He gives credit to the State Education 
agency Youth Employment Education Unit for. playing an important 
•* fa^ilitative role;^ ' > 
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' 4. Negligible Impacts: The-^ 

* Fairfax County/ Virginia, YETP Program 

Background . ^ 

The economic situation in Fairfax County is good. The un- 
employed yate is approximately 3.5%; Housing construction 
is ^ expanding. Major corporate headquarters are increasingj^y 
beii)g established in the County. High- level jobs are 
available to those with skills. The County,, population is 
^ predominately white.. There is a growing black population 
^ and a significant niimber of Vietnamese. Most jof the work- 
ing population, in the County is employed in tn^^District of 
Columbia and the public transportation syste|n is designed ^ - 
for commuting to, and from the District. Travel within the < 
County via public transport is difficult. 

The Title I CETA, progreun has sponsored a large, English 
language program for the foreignborn which is operated by 
the Arlington School District at their Northern Virginia 
Training Center.' In addition, CETA contracts with the 
Fairfax County School System are to operate a skill training 
program, primarily for those over 18 years old, at Fort 
Belvoir. The Army provides the facilities. Remedial 
education is provided as needed i^ this program. 

Since NYC r days, the Fairfax County Schools have operated an 
in- school work experience program and a summer youth program. 
Both programs provide jobs within the school system., mostly 
in maintenance, food and clerical services. The program 

^ has not cliariged much since it was started in 1965. The pro- 
gram is aimed at low income youth who need money to stay in 

• school. Since the number of CETA youth within any junior or 
senior high school is low, numbers of youth in work sites is ; 
low and supervision and personal attention is good. The 
prime sponsor's assessment of the program is |sl*at it per- 
petuates race and sex bias in wOrk-site placements and that 
not enough job skills are developed, but that the program 
is honestly r.un and the participants- have real jobs and 
good work experience.* 

Thd Fairfax-^Xeuivty Schobl System operates comprehensive high 
schools in whicTi both academic and vocational curricula are 
0. available. -Each school has at least several vpcational programs 
such as automotive repair and cosmetology;^ four schools hatve 
special programs which are a:vailable to youth from other scfhools. 
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Each high school has several cooperativ^^togj-ams which 
combine .classroom work and work experidnc^. students ron 

these programs get .credit ,f or the:^ work .experience, a 
rather unique, program is of fered at a construction site . 
where youth are given academic courses by certified' teachers* 
the work site. An evening 'apprenticeship program in 
building trades is available to -adul-ts.- -This program- 
is Sometimes used as an alternative to daytime programs 
in-school youth who are under 18 years of age. 

A. Career Education law vas passed in the state legislature 
requiring each- student to have a skill when he or she graduates 
There is also a requirement that placement services must be 

available within each high school. Since about 70% of high/ 
school students m Fairfax County go on to college, job 
placement and development of vocational skins have not 
been given high Priority. The Career EducatioA emphasis 
does seem- to be makihg an impact on acadiemic curri'cula, 
counseling and guidance programs ., There appears to . be a 
genuine interest in infusing the educational program for 

'^11 youth with career awareness^ ' 

* ■ • . . ■ ■ ■ 

The Ceta* director and school officials both indicated that, 

Was -difficult to relate the CETA or yetp in-school program 
^° the school operated vocational,, cooperative and career 
education programs b.ecau,se of the conservative nature of 
• JJ}® School system, particularly , the teachers involved' in ' 
these prggrams. The "CETa program is used to supplement the 
school offered programs by offering work experience 
opportunities to those who do not qualify for cooperativfe 
programs because they do not meet the prerequisites for 
these programs. CETA serves predominantly ^14-16 year olds 
V'ho are too young for co-op programs, special education 
students apd slow learners. 

Sg^t ujre of the' Prime Sponsor- LEA Agreement t 

■r^e agreement, signed March 20, 1978, is between Fairfax - 
County and the two school systems within it, represented by 
the Fairfax County School Board and the City of Falls Church 
School Board.. The agrejement speqified that the LEA" s will 
provide 56 students (53/in the Fairfax County Schools and 
three in th^-City of Falls Church Schools) ^ith Work 
experience at sites within the -school systems. The agree- 
i^ent is for the period January i, 1978 to September 30, 1978 
^t a level of funding of $61,484; this amount is 25% of the 
total cETA'youth budget of $245,000. ^ 



Administration, of the program is^ by the Fairfax County 

Schools and $11,346 of YETP funds-kre allo6ated for the 

salaries of a program director arid one assistant. The , ^ 

budget also' specified $5,614 to hire a pi^rt-time person . 

to qbordinate placement activities . Wages to youth . . 

participants account fbrthfi remaining $44,524 of the 

budget. - ' ~ V 

* Services specified in the agreement in addition to work * 
experience include career guidance to assist youth in 
making more informed occupational decisions, career and * . 
job information, work orientation, and supervision at the 
work sites. Academic credit is to be provided where work 
experience is applicable to the student's school curriculum. 
>Skill training is specified as an important component of 
the program and wherjs possible^60| of ^the youth . are to be 
provided skill training: in the conkt^ction trades (15%), 
Iteutomotive repair (10%) , data processing (20%) ', warehouse 
Management (5%), and food geirvice (10%) . However, the 
agreement clarified that thje primary objective of the pro- 
gram is ".to. reinforce positive? work, habits and job readiness v 
skills to make the transition from school to work a smoothed: 
process. " ^ \ ^ 

- . . ' . ' . . ■ -. ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ^ . . ' ^ 

Reaching the CETA-LEA iVgreeiuent 

The process for reaching* the agreement was very straight- 
forward and basfed almost entirely on the relationships that 
existed prior to YEDPA." Tl^e prime sponsor called' Fairfax - 
County Schools and Falls Church Schools to a meeting to dis- 
cuss the YETP provisions. Falls Church has a separate school 
system having previously separated from the Fairfax system. 
Althougfh Falls Church had its own program /Ideas,. by population 
it would be entitled to only 1 or 2 slots.! It was decided 
that only one CETA-LEA agreement' would b'e signed and that one 
with Fairfax County. Falls Churcli would get a minimum of three 
slots from Fairfaffe County. ^ 

Since the prime sponsor is primarily interested- in skill 
X training and, programs leading to direct placement in urt- / 
subsidized employment and since youth unemployme;it is hot. 
considered a crisis in Fairfax, /there was littL^enthUsiasm 
for expanding theiin-school prqgram as operated by the Fairfax ' 
County Schools. Thp prime sponsor, therefore, decided that 
only 25% of the YETP funds would .go to the in-school program. 

The prime , sponsor 'reques*ted that the Fairfax School develop a 
program above and beyond the Title I program which would (1) up- 
grade opportunities to develop acquisition. of lifetime skills; 
and (2) improved placement services. There was no argument on either 
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side but duetto a misunderstanding, neither side wrote up 
the agreement until the €ast mctoient. The prime iinser ted • 
targets for each of the five new occupational areas developed 
under the YETP program to encourage the school system^ 
generate worksites. - . " . 

The general lack of concern for the in-school pro^rapi is 
illustrated by the fact that the CETA director was not aware" 
of modifications made tp the agreement after the signing. 
He IS also not concerned. with the slow rate of implementation 
because he feels he could better use the money if the school 
system does not reach the slot leviels vinder the agreement. 
The CEta director would have liked the schpol system to 
come up with something more innovative but felt that there 
was not enough time and the amount of money was too small 
to interest the schools. The CETA director felt that he 
had. very little leverage to change the school's program 
particularly because of the political tension that exists 
between the. County government of which he is a part and 
the elected school board. 

. . ■ . * ' 

Observations ^ 

At the time of the visit, approximately 30 youtte were 
assigned to work sites within the school system. This 
was considered good Pj^ogress Sy the LEA, given the short 
amount of time available to plan and implement " the agreement. 
Because it was decided at a later time to set up a sunutier 
program under the agreement , the number of participants dur- 
mgxthe academic year was reduced to approximately 40, the 
remaining slots to go to summer participants. 

No counseling, career injjformation , or career planning ' fk 

activities were in operation although 'it was reported that J 
career development. materials were being bought for CETA -W 
youth. The coordinator for placement activities had not 
been hired, but an individual had been identified for the 
position. It was learned that this persaij Would be responsible 
for identifying work sites for the in-Srfiool program rather 
than placing program leavers in unsubsidized jobs. It was 
reported that hb 'participants were receiving academic credit 
for work experience. 

Identifying work sites was considered a challenging task 

by both the CETA and LEA staff. The CETA^ Director considered 

the upgrading of the quality of work experiences to be the 

most important contribution the YETP program could make 

to CETA youth programs. .The LEA was attempting to open ^ 
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up new opportunities for work experience within the school 
system, but saw this being done through a slow^ acnd steady 
-effort. Students are reportedly placed in woric sites bnly 
where supervision is based on a personal commitjnent^ by tllxe 
site supervisor, and th^«^rocess of gaining the cooperation 
of potential 'work- site si^ervisors is slow-moving. 

The public transportation system in Fairfax Coiinty was, cited 
by all as a severe constraint on creating new work experiences 
^since a youth has to have a car to travel to many work sites. 
The school system does not seem able to finance travel to 
and from sites in the absence of public transportation. 

■ , ■ . •: • ;. • ■ . "/ 

Issues and Impacts 

In the main r the immediate impact of the YETP funds is 'to 
increase the number of students who are receiving subsidized 
work experien6e. It is not Known whether the 'work skills 
and attitudes of the participants are being affected, but it 
is clear that YETP youth are receiving no special treatment 
beyond the wor^^ experience itself. It is also clear that 
these YETP youth would not be getting the benefits they do 
receive in the Absence of the 22% set aside for in-school 
programs. 

The YETR^Junds. have not had any noticeable impact on the 
scfiool system itself / such as in raising the question of 
special career planning classes for CETA youth or raising 
fpr further consideration the criteria for awarding credit 
for work experience. These questions will probably ""1^©=^ 
a^ise as long as the more urgent- ta^k is to find job sites 
and youth to be placed in them. Program leadership says 
■Jphey would like to innovate^ but in their eyes there is no 
time or money to do so.- 



t 5.. 'Busingss As Usual: 

Los Angeles CETA/School I^grams i 



Backgrpimd 

Pour CETA progifemis serve in-School youth in the city of . Los .Angele 
Titl6 I provides ^5.0 million for some 1200-13Q0 youth / ' 
slots in eight skills centers that receive both CETA and ' 
Vocational Education Act (VEA) funds. Approximately / 

• $2.8 million of this amount goes to students; the rest 
supports skill training for out-of-school youth. Title J 
funds also support employment and training services for 
in-school you,th that are provided by other conimunity-based 
organizations (CBO's) . The 'remaining three programs are 
under Title III: The summer youth program (SPEDY) which 
provided ^|^00 jobs for youth in 1977 at a cost of 

' $11. 7 mil^Hk, and two programs Cinder the new YEDPA \ 
legislatiaJPfnamely> the Youth Employment and Training 
Program (YETP) yhich provided 1800 slots in FY 1978 at a - , 
cost of $6.9 million, including $1,5 million which was spent 
under an agreement with the Los Angeles Unified School 
District (LAUSD)'-- 22 percent of the total— and the 
Youth* Community Conservation and Improvement Projects Program 

^(YCCIP) which provided. 200 slots in FY 1978 at a cost of $1.1 
million. 

Approximately . 20 percent of all Title I funds are targeted on 
youth and are administered by the CETA Youth SeSrvices Office. 
^With th.e exception of YCCI^*/, students constitute a siobstantial ■ 
proportion of the youth served by these programs. LAUSD has 
three separate contracts or financial agreements with the 
•Youth Services office - Title I, SPEDY, and YETP .. Inasmuch 
as some students ^in Los Angeles attend school in another prime 
sponsor's jurisdiction'; i.e., Los Angeles County, the Los ^ 
Angeles City prime sponsor also has a contract with the LA ( 
County school system to provide services to 75 of its students. 
^LAUSD 4lso has a contract with the State Board of Vocational V 
Education, which administers a 5 percent setaside from Title I- 
of CETA. 

LAUSD is a large urban school district with approximately 
138,000 high school students and some 34-36,000 graduates 
per year sincje 1973. As high school enrollments have de- 
clined during the last 5 years, the prpportion of dropouts 
has declined also.. In 1976, the attrition or dropout rate 
Was 22.9 percent compared-^o 25. 0 percent in 1972. ^ 



Almost 8 percent of Los Angeles high school students, 
participate j:n a scKool-arranged work experience program. 
X)f the llf04l who* participated in these, programs in 1977, 
9, 488 were involved in cooperative education with private 
employers, 955 were working for LAUSD and paid out of' CETA 
funds, and 598 were attending continuation school work 
^oitiponents. Many, other, students work during the year, in- 
.^luding some who get paid with CETA funds administered 
^hrokgh some CBO's. ^ 
■' ' \ ^ ' ' ' . • 

Tha school- arranged programs are run 'by work experience ^ 
coordinators who arje, found in every high school. Some work 
experience coordinators supervise .the regular' co-op progBain 
in the private sector, while others superviise tlhe'CETA 
students 'working for LAUSD. CETA students working in. CBO's 
are occasionally counseled by the. work experience coordinators 
Their efforts are supplemented ijy some 30 work experience 
advisors who attempt to locate arid develop worksites for 
students,' as well as assure that the work experience obtained 
has educational value.' Fourteen of these work experience 
advisors ar^ assigned to this CEta program, while 16 are 
assigned to the regular cooperative (private sector) program. 

Work experience credit toward graduation is granted only 
when the work experience i3 arranged and supervised by school 
rep3;esentatives and is satisfactorily performed by the 
students. Students must be regularly enrolled during the 
session for which credit is granted, '^d they must attend 
related (career oriented) instruction in order -to obtain 
credit. , Fifteen hours of related instruction are scheduled 
during each -semester. Vocational work experience enrol lees 
who take tts^aniing in the same (or a' similar) field, as their 
work experience are exempt from the special related 
instruction class. All YETP clients must take the related 
instruction class, which includes some career orientation 
and personal assessment. 

Natu re of the CSTA/L AUSD Agreem ent 'and Pr ogram Under YETi> 

_ — - : 7 — — — — 

The contractJjJetween the City of los Angeles and LAUSD . for 
YETP funds serves as the LEA agreement required by YEDPA. 
In FY 1978 LAUSD received $1^5 million ^ an amount equal/to 
22 percent of the total YETP fiands allocated to the city. 
These funds allow LAUSD to provide cai-eer employment experi- - 
ence and auxiliary transition services , including, occupational 
testing, training, and career guidance and Information. All 
of the auxiliary services must serve st;adents participating 
in the work experience program. . " 



Officially f the schools and the CETA you^ih office only had 3 
days Vo'.do the planning for the CETA/LEA agreement* under- 
YETP. The LAUSD work experience office Wqis notified by the 
superintendent that .the ' district would get 22 pei;^cent of - 
the YETP funds gbirtg to^Los Angeles, and a pxcposial-had to be 
develofied right away. Though the work e:^perience /of f ice was 
- notif ieo-slate^ in the game, the school district headquarters 
kept it^.el^ inf primed during the process of developing the 
regulations by t^^ Office of Youth Programs as 

weir as educitian' lobby groups in Washington, D.C. Unfor- 
tunately/ h^aaquarters staff did little to relay this' 
informatibn to/ the work experience unit that ultimately had 
to prepare the YETP proposal to CETA. ^ . 

Aside from some last minute input from the Archdiosis 
(parochial ischools) , CBO's made little contribution to the 
planning process. Similarly the Youth Cpuncil> which is a 
subcommittee of the Manpower Planning Council, did meet to 
consider YETP, but they did not have enough time tp make any 
siibstantiive input. However, it should be noted that 'the . 
Youth 'Council, which was formed under SPEDY and augmented 
under YETP f has been one of the most active committees of the 
Planning Council. in fact, it continued to meet even while 
the p.ianning Council was without a chairperson. 

Given the, short , time frame to develop a proposal/ it was 
fortunate that LAUSD had had long .experience with MDTA and 
CETAy being virtually the^ only school district that the'city 
had to deal with. The NYC prograijn had operated in the 
schools for 13 years, and there were already Title I and / ^ 
SPEDY contracts between CETA and LAUSD. With this back- 
ground anc| short; time for, planning, it is no wonder that what 
LAUSD proposed to do with ^ETP funds was quite similar to what; 
it was^ doing with Title I and SPEDY fur>ds. 

The only planning problem experienced by the schools, ^side 
from the short planning period, was the fact that the \ , ''h 
minimum wage was increased to $2-.65/hour, making it necessary 
to reduce the expected number of participants . Planning ^ 
problems experienced by the CPTA youth office^ were that: 
(1) there was uncertainty about the interpretation of new ' 
regulations, making it necessary to avoid the regional office 
and contact Washington directly, and (2) there was ho time tp 
get appropriate input from CBO's, the Youth Council , or even 
the City Council . ^ Perfunctory approval Was given because 
there was nothing else t;hat could be done. 



Both the CETA youth .of f ice and the work experience staff of 
LAUSD saw YEDPA ai^- an^ opportunity to expand work experience 
progrcuns that were already in place for fn-school and out-of- 
school''^ youth. .Despite the fact that some 2500 more youth 
could be served\with the additional $6.9 million/ both 
organizations felt it was a "drop in the bucket" and that -; .; 
much more money was needed tfo address adequately the youth ' ' 
employment problem. . . " 

Not much attention was paid by^^ther or^kiil to-tJL 
quality or career relatednesis^df work experience under YEDPA, 
despite the law's ihtenit to adcy^ess this. There were several 
xeasons.. . Both the CETA and sclwol people were frustrated at 
hot^ having sufficient time for planning.. The school's work 
^experience staff hardly knew what was i^ YEDPA/ o.ther than it 
was a separate line item in the budget, ^nd the CETA youth 
programs staff felt so^overworked and understaffed that they 
did not have the time to do serious programming with*the 
schools. , CETA jstaff were, particularly' irritated with the. 
increasing number of CETA programs that required additional 
^paperwork (to get; grants) but with insufficient increase in 
■staff. The CETA people- felt that it was politically impossible 
.to withhold the 22 "percent setaside from the schools; the 
, quality argumeiits .(for withholding the school funds) just 
would not wash with either the City Cpuhcil or the Mayor.. ; 
Further weakening the CETA hand was /the fact that for ill 
practical purposes t^h6re* was only oije school district to 4eal 
with; hence/ the possibility 'of, having several school 
districl^s compete for scarce YEDPA funds was not an option. 
For the above reasons/ then/ the CETA/LEA agreement was more 
a compliance than a; planning document. ' YEDPA during its firsrt 
year had little impact on the quality pf ttie^-work experience. 
Spending the money^ was t}ie primary goai . / ^-'j^^T^'" ' - 

Traditional school policy for awarding acadei^picNoriedit was 
another important reason ^or the rather hurq^um type of work • ■ 

^experiencie offered. "Seat time" or attendana^ is:the primc^ry ; 

^criter;ion ' for getting credit towSrd graduatioil/ whether the 
student is in the classropm or in a work setting. Students in 
the work experience program get credit Af or "reporting to work, 
regardless of the type of work. Co-op students in private, 
industry may obtain credit'^for working in McDonald's (fast 
food service)" or in a bank, ^ and student3 paid with •CETA funds 
can get credit for sweeping floors on LAlUSD property. • There 
is no requirement that work experience must be related to the 
academic program, nor that competencies deriyed from work ex- 
peri enc,e must be submitted to a test for ^the purpose of 



obtaining credit. Thus, /far YEDPA has; not affected these 
practices, other than to' require that ^jgtudents paid with YEDT^^^^ 
funds obtain at leaat 15 hours of (career-oriented) related^ ^' 
instruction. . ^ . 

: Acadenixc credit is one area targeted for , attention in thi ... 
Aext fiscal year, according to the local CETA Youtii staff. 
CETA wants the schools t^ explore new ways of providing ^ 
academic credit for competencies" derived from woirk; experience 
and to be more selective about the kinds of^ work for which 
credit will be given. Furthermore, the CETA^ staff is 

-interested in having the CBO.'s work with the schools to 
provide academic credit for work experience obtained by- both 
students and outrdf-school youth''. 

Fortunately, the schools already have in place a progedure 
called "individual study" which could be utilized more to help 
students obtain credit for work experience. The student under 
this program can develop his or her own work experience program, 
including self-emplbymeQt, and convi,nce a teacher and career 
advisor that he or she t^as learned sbme thing worthy of academic 
credit. The tfeacSher helps the stud^Trit organize this experience 
and provides the needed^ academic supervision. The career 
advi^sor wduld be the school's liaison; with the student's V" 
'employer. 

^ih;; addition to. expanding participation iii individual study , 
thfe provision of academic credit for competencies derived 
from^work experience would be facilitated by some revisions in > 
California State law. The preselit law stipulates that credit 
can be pj^ovided only to enrolled students by a certified 
teacher. Out-of-school youth cannot get school credit for- 
work^ experience. The establishment (in law) of some 
alternative credentialing procedure to alibw students .and nonr 
students alike to get school credit for competehci^fcth^y can 
demonstrate, wherever they were derived^, Would be dJpLrable from 
the standpoint of imp li5men ting the academic credit provisions 
,o-f YEDPA..' , - ^ ' ■ , .. \ . \ . 

Despite, the rather . poor quality' of the work experience . of fered ' 
to many of the students and the fact that academic credit • 
practices l]^ve not been changed to improve this,' CETA school 
relations are perceived to be positive .' . During th4 early 
years of CETA, school personnel, who were irritated, at having 
less influence than they did under MDTA, participat^ mufch 
less in CETA than they do now. . Prior to 1976, only'^he CETA 
employee ^as assigned to school programs. . Today., CETA has\3 
eontracts. with :IJVU5D,;^(^^ I, SPEDY, and YETP) and some 6"^ • 

prof essibnal staff fco^ administer the in-schpol program. • 
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Both CETA and LAUSD would be delig^pd to expand *thesQ^ : • 

programs and provide more jobs to :s^uth. However ^ bo€hv ^^^^ , 

groups" believe that the passage of l?rbposition 13 to - ' - . 

limit property taxes will frustrate; c^ny. attempt to expand 

because of the 'inability to- obt^ini sufficient perSQjinel for ' 

supervision. : v • . • v 

One CETA admxAistjtrative practice that may contribute to the 
isolation oJE.^the,'^ rest of the community is ^ 

the requirement; not; to^p^^^ a contractor to subcontract.. 
-Schools must spend the.i^ CETA funtis on students and « school 
personnel directly.:" . Students paid out of CETA funds ar^ 
considered as employees of LAUSD and work under the supSr- . 
vgii|?ion of^LAUSD stfaff. They cannot contract out certain - ' . 
services rSnd youth jobs to community-'based organizations 
(-CBO'S) in the non-profit sector r. and for insurance purposes 
by decree of the Superintendent's office^ they" cannot even 
place: students in worksi^tes other jthan. those under the 
aegis>of LAUSD. The rationale' fQr. ^this^^^^4^ to avoid lawsuits 
that may result f rom^ stu^lent accidents pr^^^^^^^^ whil^ workr 

ing on^the^»(CETA-subsidi2ed) LADCp paj^l-oli.^ 

Two other, factors which limit the capability; pf yt^^ / 
to find jobs for CBTA-eligible Vouth aire busing and -the "dis-- 
tribution of CETA. slots Into 6 -labor^,mark.et areas. Because 
of the? time lost: In getting bussecl to and from school, many ^ 
eligible students cannot get back to their home neighborhood 
in time to pajftieipate in schoolf^^^^ expei?ience 
that normally takes place in the; afternoon • * Nor can these 
bussed students work in the neighborhood of their schools' 
because of a/City Council ordinance requiring CETA slots to*^ 
be allocated only to those individuals who work in the same ^ 
labor market area where they reside. Even i^f such an ordinance 
were n6t; in effect , bussed Students would sti^-l-^f^C^ the problem, 
j:^ how to get home if they^^worked in the after nobnV . . 

To get out of this dileitma,v "school personnel suggested - 
(a) abandoning , the requirement to work in the same la^pr ; . 
market area where one re;i?ides, (b) extending the school; day 
to permit work experience in ±he -morning as well as in the ^ ^ 
afternoon, which, in turn, would enable work experience 
Istudent^.. to take their, academic classes in the afternoon, (c); 
providing transp<^rtatiOn' f unds^o bussed work experience 
students so .that- they 'could, g^t . to and from work, or (4) -providing 
more f lexibla. bus schedules t6 p4.ek=^^u^ students at different 
times. CETAv youth of f ice personnel were not terribly ^ 
optimistic or supfrbrtive about changing the labor marke^t area.;- :--,:\.:. 
requirements or providing extra funds for student transportation. ; 

The allocation of slots by /labor market area^^'^^^ ^ y-,-.-: ■ ■ 

another problem for planning, namely, the provision of jobs . ' 
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tp youths that need them the most, particularly during the 
summer. Some^ areas like Watts are continually oversubscribed 
with many more youths- seeking jobs than the number available 
through CETA. Other areas like the San ,Fernando Valley have 
to scout around for eligible youth to fill the slots that 
have been allocated. Occasionally, unused slots wiirbe 
returned to the CETA office for redistribution, but by the 
time this happens, employers have already made their summer 
hiring decisions and cannot take on more people. Because of 
tbe political advantages accruing to City Councilmen (e.g., 
shewing constituents their ability to get Federally subsidized 
DObs for the dis.trict^) it is unlikely that the allocation of 
slots by labor market area will be discontinued. 

Issues and Impacts ^ , . 

In Los Angeles, YEDPA has not had much impact car" the 
schools, .other than to expand the kinds of CEJt^ supported ^ 
work experience programs that were already in place and 
tq provide more f ollow-lap Wnd jobs for 12th graders. The 
schools freely admitted i^Kis but indicated they had no 
time for planning and little inf<5rmation about YEDPA itself. 
Moreover, they felt program quality would have been improved 
if there were more dollars for supportive services and 
supervision of students engaged in work experience. School 
personnel indicated that they would do better planning and 
supervision if tiiefe were less Federal pap^z^ork and 
administrative requirements. Two suggestions to cut down 
on ^hese were to (a) ^write two-year (rather *than one-year) 
contracts with CETA, and (b) allow all students to be 
eligible fo^ CETA- Supported work experience. In addition 
to lessenin(^| the time and effort spent in recruitment or in- 
take , eliminjating the economic criterion for eligibility would 
remove any stigma from participating in the prbgram while 
probably not changing in any significant way the types of 
students currently served". Also, school personnel felt that 
air students, regardless of their family income, could 
benefit from work experience. Moreover, they felt that 9th 
and 10th graders should become m,ore involved in work 
experience programs, inasmuch as these may be . instrumental 
in preventing dropouts. 

The major impact of YEDPA on the CETA organization itself 
was to increase their workload and staff. The Youth staff 
vigorously disagreed with separate categorical programs 
under CETA and saw no reason why YEDPA should not be 
consolidated under Title I employment and training programs. 
Consolidation, they felt would decrease' paperwork and hence 
free them to work more closely with the schools in develops 
ing programs. 
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Both the CETA prime sponsor and the schools felt their 
problems could be solved by more money and staff. CETA ^ 
personnel wanted more Federal dollars to provide their 
own ^technical assistance to schools and GBO's. Despite 
their favorable impression of the DOL/HEW regional work- 
shops on YEDPA, they were not terribly excited about the 
prospects of getting more techhdcal assistance from the 
Federal Government. They did, however, feel the need to 
do more traveling to conferences and demohstration sites 
and desired funds that would support such travel. 

Neither administrative nor community participation 
arrangements were influenced much by YEDPA'. CETA's 
linkages -with the schools were well established prior to 
YEDPA and a youth subcommittee ' of the Planning Council 
was already functioning before the requirement under YEDPA 
to establish a Youth Council. . 

in summary V ^ other than providing more money and jobs, YEDPA 
was not. viewed as a new opportunity by either the CETA or 
school personnel. There was little effort or desire to be 
innovative with respect to creating quality career-type 
work experience with academic credit, nor were there any 
concerted efforts to improve management of the program by 
involving jDther teachers^ or volunteers . A variety of reasons 
were offered why things couldn^t be any different — that the 
"system" just would not p:ermit new structures, that there 
was too much red tape, and that other institutions would not 
respond. In short, CETA and school staff seemed comfortable 
with the current arrangements. Doing anything different' 
just did not seem to be worth their effort. 
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